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Another subject of great importance which has received 
much attention of late, and in regard to which the compact- 
ness of your town gives you great advantages, is the arrange- 
ment in reference to each other, and the subordination of the 
several schools. In every town which admits of it, there 
should be an arrangement which will give schools of four dif- 
ferent grades. 

The first should be the schools for children learning their 
letters. Hitherto, the greater part of the time of this class of 
children has been sacrificed, and with it, the peace of the 
teacher, and much of the happiness of the children. If all the 
children who cannot read are collected, by fifties or sixties, in 
rooms by themselves, a course of instruction may be given 
of the greatest value and interest to the children, of such a 
character as will give full exercise to the best powers of the 
teacher, and which will render the schoolroom, instead of a 
place of mutual annoyance, a delightful and happy scene to 
teachers and taught. The child has many faculties, all impa- 
tient to be exercised, all springing out, with delightful eager- 
ness, towards the innumerable objects with which the good- 
ness of the Creator has surrounded His creatures in His beau- 
tiful world. The child of four years is full of activity ; he 
is restless with an instinctive, God-given sense of the multi- 
tude of things he has to learn, and of the shortness of the 
time given him to learn themin. How unphilosophical, how 
absurd, how cruel, to shut up such a being, in such a state, 1n 
a narrow schoolroom,—to repress all his energies, condemn 
him to silence and stillness and ignorance, to make him a 
plague to himself, his fellows and his teacher, to allow him 
to exercise only a single faculty, and to eondemn him to 
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learn nothing, for weeks and weeks together, but the names 
and signs,—the hieroglyphical symbols,—of sounds, to him 
unintelligible, and seemingly useless? How much wiser and 
more benevolent, to surround him with objects, or the repre- 
sentation of objects; to let him exercise and improve his 
senses, and at the same time store his mind with knowledge 
of things,—the realities upon which his hands, his senses 
and his intellect are to be exercised al} his life. 

Five minutes at a time, four or five times a day, spent upon 
letters and words, will enable him to learn their appearance, 
powers and uses, more rapidly and infinitely more cheerfully, 
than in the usual way, in addition to much pleasant exercise, 
and much valuable knowledge. 

The apparatus for such a school would be a collection of 
things,—natural objects, stones, woods, fruits, grains, all na- 
tural productions or their representations,—things to handle, 
weights to lift, ropes to pull, balls to throw, grains to count, 
wood to weigh, beans or corn to measure, simple practical 
instruments, flowers and fruits, and artificial things of differ- 
ent colors,—objects to exercise the eye, the ear and the hands. 
Could not two years be spent profitably, and pleasantly in 
such a school? Not, certainly, if the common idea is carried 
out, that any body is able to teach a child of four years. The 
teacher of this school should, on the contrary, be a person of | 
extensive information, of great resources, inventive, apt to 
teach, of pleasant manners, full of kindness, and a lover of 
children. 

The school of the next grade is for children who are be- 
ginning to read and write. It should present a new scene, a 
new room, anew teacher, and new apparatus, to gratify that in- 
satiate love of novelty which we complain of, while we for- 
get that it is one of the most benevolent provisions of the 
Maker for the happiness of his creatures. The apparatus of 
this school should be black-boards and chalk, slates and pen- 
cils, blocks to be drawn, reading books and a child’s library. 
The object should be to teach reading understandingly, writ- 
ing and spelling always on the slate or black-board, so that 
the habit may be formed of spelling correctly, not to the ear, 
but to the eye, which is through life to be the judge, and the 
only judge of correct spelling. With these exercises, should 
be introduced the elements of English Grammar, taught orally 
and on the black-board, and learned by the ear, and practised 
on the slate, in making sentences, so as, from the beginning, 
to bear its fruits of correctly written sense. When little sen- 
tences can be written, they are to be composed, by the learn- 
er, upon all common subjects, to include known words of all 
kinds. Writing and spelling, with English Grammar, will thus 
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form a natural introduction to composition, with which chil- 
dren will thus be made familiar without being aware that 
they are doing anything more than learning to spell. ‘The 
exercises of this room may be varied by practice upon the 
elements of drawing, and in this, may be begun mental arith- 
metic. The books of this school are to be story buoks and 
books upon things and men,—books of natural history, 
and selections from civil history. Here may also be taught 
the tables of weights and measures, not as now usually taught, 
by book, but by the exhibition and use of the measures of 
liquids in measuring water; of those for dry measure, in meas- 
uring land; of the foot-rule and yard-stick in the measure of 
the walls and floors; and of rod measures in the yard, play- 
ground and adjacent roads. 

The teacher of this school should be accomplished, and 
especially have great readinesss in explanation and conversa- 
tion. Probably not quite so high qualifications will be need- 
ed as for the first school. 

In both these schools, the voice is to be sedulously formed 
to aclear, distinct, firm utterance of all the sounds of the 
language ; and a leading object should be, by reading and 
writing, to make the pupil familiar with the sound, meaning, 
and appearance of all the commonest words. During the pe- 
riod occupied by this second school, the memory for words 
may be exercised upon lines of poetry adapted to the capacity 
and age of the children. 

In the schools of the third grade may be taught Geography, 
with something of the manners and customs, peculiar institu- 
tions, and most important events in history, of tke different 
nations; Mental Arithmetic, so much as is contained in Col- 
burn and Adams; the Elements of Geometry, with their ap- 
plication to the measure of simple surfaces and rectangular 
solids ; something of written Arithmetic, especially so much 
of it as is required for understanding and keeping accounts ; 
Physiology, the names and uses of the bones, muscles, brain, 
nerves, lungs, heart and blood-vessels; the elements of Chem- 
istry, enough to comprehend somewhat of the philosophy of 
heat and cold, wholesome and unwholesome air, dew, rain 
and snow, and a few other phenomena; the names of the 
common trees and shrubs, and their uses; of the common 
rocks and earths, and, if possible, the appearance and names 
of the more remarkable constellations and the larger planets. 
The apparatus for these schools should be maps and globes, 
pictures of mountains, cataracts, and other remarkable things on 
the earth’s surface, of a tree, of a skeleton and a representation 
of the structure and important organs of the body, in paper or 
in pictures. A most important adjunct to such schools would 
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be a garden, containing all the common trees, shrubs, and other 
valuable plauts, in the midst of which some of the lessons could 
be given. ‘Till such a garden can be prepared, the teacher 
may occasionally take his pupils into the fields and woods. A 
garden, however, of five acres, laid out according to the prin- 
ciples of landscape gardening, and containing all the hardy 
plants native to our climate, and such foreign ones as could 
most easily be cultivated, would be not only a most important 
addition to the apparatus of the teacher, but would be a lasting 
monument of the taste and liberality of the present generation, 
a source of public enjoyment and an invaluable bequest to all 
generations to come. 

The exercises of the schools of this grade should be con- 
ducted chietly on the black-board, or on slates. A country to 
be described is first to be drawn ; so is a river, or a mountain, 
or a remarkable building. After the practical exercises of the 
previous schools, map-drawing, outline-drawing, and the pic- 
turing of the constellations, will be easy and pleasant opera- 
tions. ‘The reading books should be such as describe the con- 
dition and education of men in this or other countries, their 
employments in agriculture, commerce, navigation, and the 
other useful arts; and the great operations of nature as 
exhibited on the earth’s surface,—the seasons, the climates, 
and their adaptation to different products, and the preparation 
for procuring these for the use of men. 

‘he memory is to be exercised by learning choice pieces of 
poetry, of a higher character than were chosen for the previ- 
ous school, and the boundaries of countries and the most im- 
portant dates. 

The school of the highest grade should be what is usually 
called a High School. In it should be taught the higher laws 
of the creation as they are exhibited in the sciences of Natural 
Philosophy, Meteorology, Chemistry, Vegetable and Animal 
Physiology, Geology and Astronomy, and something of the 
Constitution and Laws of our Country and State. As a pre- 
paration for these studies, the elements of Geometry should be 
very thoroughly learnt,—and in connection therewith may be 
learnt the elements of Trigonometry, with practice in the 
field. In addition to tbese, when the classes are sufficiently 
advanced, may be taught the laws of human thought in some 
treatise on Logic, and the laws of taste as exhibited in litera- 
ture and the fine Arts, and communicated in books on Rhetoric. 
The reading books for these years are to be selections from 
the best writings in prose and verse, and works, such as Combe 
on the Constitution of Man, and others, which lead to reflec- 
tion and observation on human life and character. In the 
schools of all grades, music taught at first orally, afterwards 
scientifically, should bear an essential part in the exercises. 
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In what I have said, I have attempted to give only a sketch 
of the general plan, and an outline of the course to be pur- 
sued in the several schools. ‘To many important particulars I 
have not had time even tv allude. What I desire to aim at in 
the plan is this, that, as far as it is possible, all who are at the 

same point in their studies and progress, should be together, 
under the guidance of one teacher; and they ouly should be 
present ; for illustrations on the black-board and all other direct 
instruction may be given to a whole school at once, as well as 
to a single scholar ; and if any others than the class are present, 
they are an interruption to the teacher, and are themselves in- 
terrupted by him. It is seldom possible to accomplish this ar- 
rangeinent fully; but the nearer it can be effected the better. 

As to the details of the course of study, they must necessa- 
rily be left to the teacher. Select one whom you know to be 
in ali respects competent; point out, in general terms, the 
course you wish him to pursue ; but, leave the arrangement of 
the particulars and the execution of the plan to him. 

One of the advantages of such an arrangement as I have 
recommended would be, that the teacher would be able to give 
his undivided attention and energies to his pupils, all the time 
they were with him. ‘They and he might be always profitably 
occupied. While they were engaged in preparing for an exer- 
cise, he might be also; or he might and would be at liberty to 
give them aid whenever they needed it. If all in the same 
apartment were of one class, and under one teacher, and 
with the same fessons to learn, much more might’ be 
done, and better done, and in ashorter time. Under such an ar- 
rangement, the difficulties of government would be nearly an- 
nihilated ; short sessions would take the place of long sessions, 
and time would thus be gained for healthful exercise and re- 

reation in the open air. 

Another advantage would be, that the the desire of advance- 
ment from one grade of school to another, would be a health- 
ful stimulus to exertion, and might take the place of personal 

rivalry,—the most pernicious evil which now exists in schools. 

Another advantage would be, that the progress of a child 
from the beginning to the end of his course, would be likely 
to be onward. By the system generally in operation, at pre- 
sent, each teacher has so many different classes, that he cannot 
instruct any one so thoroughly as he would be glad to; and 
so many lessons that he cannot prepare himself in them 
as he would desire. And it constantly happens that those pre- 
pared for advanced studies are so few, that it would seem to 
be a waste of time to carry them on by themselves, and they 
are, therefore, put back ,—discouraged and mortified,—instead 
of being led on to:new and ever-new fields of knowledge. 

The expense of carrying out such a system would be less 
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instead of greater than that attending the common system: as 
all the schools, except those of the highest grade, might be 
taught, and would probably be best taught, by fernales. 

The only inconvenience would be, one in appearance rather 
than reality, the distance to which the children would have to 
go to school. This, to the children of the two highest grades, 
would be an advantage. The greatest distance to which chil- 
dren would have to walk, if the schoothouses were centrally 
situated, would be no more than would give a pleasant and 
healthful exercise to boys or girls of the age proper to attend 
those schools. 

The schools of the two lower grades would be, probably, so 
numerous, that they might be as near as would be desirable to 
the homes of all the children. 

The leading features of the plan I have been recommending 
have been explained in the Reports of the Secretary of the 

toard of Edueation ; and High Schools, formed by the union 

of several contiguous districts, have been established, with 
gratifying success, m several of the towns of the Common- 
wealth. T'wo things are necessary for the adoption of im- 
proved plans in education: First, a general convietion in the 
minds of those more immediately concerned, of their import- 
ance and feasibility ; and, next, some one or more public-spir- 
ited individuals, wise enough to devise the means, and gener- 
ous and stout-hearted enough to encounter the expense of time, 
labor, care, and responsibility, which it will cost to use the 
means necessary to earry forward such plans to their complete 
execution. "To some man or men of this high character must 
the children of this town, of this and the next generation, 
too ;—to him or them mast they be indebted for securing, to 
them, the blessings of the noblest and eompletest education 
which the ehildren of the hberal citizens of the freest and most 
enlightened State in the world ean receive. 

When I consider the resourees, the unbounded capacities of 
improvement of our Common School System, and that cheer- 
ing fact, that, through it, whatever might be done for the few, 
may be done for all; that every child, however poor, may re- 
ceive, as freely as he does the air and light of heaven, the best 
education which could anywhere be given to the most favored 
child of prosperity ; Lean conceive no nobler object of honorable 
ambition, for a young man to propose to himself, who, looking 
forward, foresees that, in all prohability, his children will be 
educated here, than the execution of such a plan. I can con- 
ceive nothing nobler than the firm resolve within himself, —I 
will have that character; I will be that man: I resolve 
within my own breast, that, God helping me, my children and 
my neighbor’s children shall receive such an education, — the 
best possible education. - in these very schools. 
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{For the Common School Journal.] 
MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 


Continuing to practise as heretofore, let us consider another 
subject,—that of Casting Bills ; and, for conveaience, omit, 
at first, those which contain other than the denominations of 
Federal Money. 

Facility in these operations depends on the fact, that a 
unit of any denomination is a certain part of any higher one ; 
so that by taking several of one kind, or combining those of 
different kinds, we obtain one or more of some higher de- 
nomination ; and, since it is easier to add small numbers than 
large, it is better, in obtaining the value of several sums of 
Federal money, to add by dollars, halves, quarters, &c., than 
to consider the whole as so many cents. For instance, it is 
easier to get the value of 6 yards of cloth, at $2 50 per yard, 
and 8 yards of carpeting, at $3 25, by adding 6 x ($2.00+-50 
ets.) to 8X ($3.00+4-25 cts.) =—$(1243+42442)—$41, than, 
leaving out of consideration half and whole dollars, to say that, 
to 6x 250 cts. you must add 8 x 350 cts. 

To this must be added the following :— If it be given, to 
find the value of a number of articles, at so much per article, 
it can be ascertained from the fact, (1) that if 1 article cost 
d cents, a articles will cost aXd cents; or, (2) @ articles at 1 
cent per article cost a cents, then at d cents per article, dxa 
cts =aXdcts. Of course the method pursued will vary with 
the examples ; yet we have the following truth to guide us, 
that of the two numbers a, (which represents the number of 
articles,) and d, (which is the number of some denomination 
per article,) if d is the easier multiple, or or can be separated 
so as to be the easier, the first method is used; if not the sec- 
ond, it being allowable to separate a if convenient. 


EXAMPLES. 
First kind. Second kind. 
What cost 16 yards cloth, at | What cost 450 bush. corn, at 
$3 75 per yard ? $0 13 per bush. ? 


16 yds. at $3.00 pr. yd. $48.00 | 450 at Ict, $4.50 
“« « at 0.50% © 800] “ at 13 - - 13 ($4.00+450) 
“oo at 0.25 “ “© 4.00 | =$58.50. 
$60.00 

The considerations and facts presented, furnish an easy 
method for working most examples. A list of these, such as 
any one can easily prepare, furnishes a wide field in which to 
exercise the reflecting faculties both of teacher and pupils. We 
obtain from some the result by many methods, with nearly the 
same ease. Again, taking the above example : 
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FIRST KIND. 


16 yards at $4.00 - - - - - $64.00 
Subtract, «6 25 0 - = ee 4.00 =$60.00 
Again, 15 yds. at $3.75=15x creeaaaneig: 
25cts—$56.25 - - add $3.75 - - - - - $60.00 
Again,—4 yards at $3.75 = $15.00 .:. 16 yds. $60.00 
Again,—16 yards at $3.00 - - - - - $48.00 


«  ¢ ).75 be $ as much 12.00 =$60.00 


SECOND KIND. 


Again,—400 at Ilct=$4.00 - - - at 13cts=$52.00 
50 « “« = 0.50--- at L3cts 6.50 =$58. 50 


Again,—450 at 10cts - - - - - ==$45.00 

“¢ « Sets- - - - - - 13.50 $58.50 
Again,—450 x 13cts==225 x 25ets +2.50 =$58.50 
Again,—900 at 13cts=$117.00... 450 - - - - $58.50 


As to the best manner of exhibiting the work of these ex- 
amples, we will give the work of two from Mr. Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetic, new edition. Referring the reader to the book for 
the question, we will give only a solution. 

Let us suppose a clerk to be casting these bills as he writes 
them out; the work under column A will show the manner in 
which he obtains the values of the separate articles; and this 
work being left out, will leave the bill as one might offer it 
to the purchaser : 


Page 74—Bill No. 1. 
Boston, July 4th, 1835. 
Mr. James Dow, bought of Denis Srarp. 


A 
*17 yards flannel, at $0.45 - $8.50—85 - $7.65 
19 shalloon, at. .37 - 7.40—37 - 7.03 
*16 “ blue camlet, at .46 800—.64 - 7.36 
13 “silk vesting, at .87 13.00—1.69 - 11.31 
*9 “ cambric muslin, .63 6.30—.63 - 5.67 


25 ‘ bombazine, at .56 12.504+1.50 - 14.00 
17 “ticking, at .31 5.10+.17 - 5.27 
19 “ striped jean, at.16 3.20—16 - 3.04 $61.33 


* Often, in taking one number from another, it is convenient 
to subtract but a part at a time. As the separation is deter- 
mined, so as to make the subtraction easier, no general law 
can be given that will be of much value. The student will 
learn it by practice.- Thus, in taking 85 cents from $8.50, 
first, subtract 50 cents, leaving $s. 00: the remaming 36 cts. 
may be taken entire; or, first 30, then 5. Also, $8.00—.64, 
8.00—60 =7.40; 7.40—.04=7.36. Also, $6.30—.63 ; 6.30 
—30=6.00 ; 6.00—33=5.67. The value of 13 yards ‘at 87, 
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was ascertained by first considering the price per yard at $1—= 
$13; now take away 13 x 13cts.=132cents=169 cents. 
Page 75—Bill No. 2. 
Haverhill, May 5th, 1835. 
Mr. Samvet Smiru, bought of Davin Jounson. 


A 
13 lbs. tea, at $0.98 $13.00— .26 $12.74 
16 “ coffee, at .15 2.254- .15 2.40 
36 “ sugar; at .13 3.60 « 1.08 4.68 
47 “ cheese, at .09 4.70— .A7 4.23 
12 ‘ pepper, at .19 2.40— .12 2.28 
7 “ ginger, at .17 1.19 1.19 
*13 “ chocolate, .61 7.80 .13 7.93 $35.45 


* Here we first take 13 x 60 cts., which is supposed to be as 
easily done as the taking of 13 x6 cts. is. Evidently several of 
the above can be worked with more facility, by using the 9d. 
and 1s. B. N. 8S. 





[For the Common School Journal.] 
NOTES ON MATTERS OF SOME IMPORTANCE TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 


It is desirable that an accurate vocabulary and pronunciation 
should be adopted in youth ; any word or accent not familiar 
to the speaaker being recognized at once by a peculiar stress 
of voice, or something imperfect in the enunciation. When 
the word habitual, for instance, is new to the person who em- 
ploys it, we hear the first syllable pronounced like hay. 
Walker directs when my is to be pronounced me, but the pro- 
per distinctions are not always made by beginners. 


Why will those who ought to know English grammar, and 
even some who teach it, use the word shew, as the imperfect 
tense of show, as “I shew him that passage yesterday,” &c. 


We have heard all the following mispronunciations from 
respectable persons : 


Mattrass’, for mattress. Dem/onstrate, for demon’strate, 
Montescue, for Montesquieu. as bad as rem/onstrate. 
Walcheren, the ch like k. Dem/onstrable, for demon/stra- 
Anjou to rhyme with cow. ble. 

Acces‘sory, for ac’cessory. Vehe’mence, for ve/hemence. 
Truthz, for truths. Hospita/ble for hos’pitable. 
In’quiry, for inquiry. Con/summate, ad).,for consum/- 
Perfect’, (verb,) for per’fect. mate. 

Learn’d, for 'earned Tranzition, for transition. 


Re’tainer, for retain’er. Ex’tirpate, for extir’pate. 
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Klgin, (g soft,) for Elgin,(g Lor and sor, for law and saw. 


hard). Kirce, for Circe. 
Camelop/ard, for camel/opard. Gibbet with a hard ¢ 
Ad‘ept, for adept’. Gear, like jeer. 
De’tail, for detail’. Goal, like jail. 


Shew-bread, for showbread. 

We once heard an educated, professional gentleman, in deliv- 
ering a lyceum lecture, pronounce apparatus with the last 
a like ain father; the first w in the word conspicuous, like 
double 0; lamentable, with the accent on the second syllable ; 
learned, in one syllable ; resources and recess, with the accent 
on the first sy lable. (‘The last error is almost universal among 
schoolboys. ) 

The aa patron, patriot, matron, with their derivatives, 
are commonly mispronounced. 

Ignorance of etymology causes some mistakes, such as 
“ renew again ; a-nother for an-other, and so forth. 


No uncommon error is, using pulse as a plural, instead of 
pulses. Contemptible is used inaccurately for contemptuous; 
as “JT have a contemptible opinion of him,” meaning a low 
opinion. We often hear currant-bushes called vines, as if 
they bore tendrils. The word moiety is sometimes used im- 
properly, for less or more than half ; soa/, mistakenly for bathe ; 
widow-woman, for widow ; spoke with, for spoke to; tire, for 
pinafore ; happen tn, for call; stow, for store ; fore-door, for 
street-door ; scrabble, for scramble and scribble ; banisters, for 
haluster, or balustrade ; scuff, no word at all; dented, for in- 
dented ; sea-turn, no such word. 


Absurdities in Common Parlance. Some persons, who, by 
no means mean to speak of a lady in a derogatory manner, 
say, such a man “is extravagantly fond of his wife.” ‘“ Very 
popular with a few,” is a common expression. Take the 
air off,” is a mysterious phrase ; what can it mean? 


INELEGANCIES. 

It is a dose. Great girl, (a domestic. ) 
Lean as poison. Old as the poles. 
I would not give acent, so. Tis a perfect farce. 
Do not care a snap. Down in the mouth, (what 
Make a muster. means it?) 
Dirty as a witch, Pay over, out, in, away. 
Sick as a horse,(a horse being "I'would puzzle a philosopher. 

a healthy animal.) How should the speaker know 
Come up butt against him. that ? 


Generality, obvious, selionte, are words seldom pronounced 
elegantly. t 
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BE COURTEOUS 


What is courtesy? It is genuine politeness. And what is 
politeness? It is not a fashionable bow, a genteel wave of the 
hand, a beautiful smile, or an eloquent ‘“ How d’ ye do, sir.” 
Allthis may exist without real politeness. Yes, kind reader, 
you may be assured that not every well-dressed gentleman, 
with superb personal apparatus, enphonious speech, and ele- 
gant form, who bows, and gestures, and smiles so deliciously, 
isa truly ‘polite man. Real politeness is free from deception. 
But multitudes, who have a high reputation for politeness, 
are no better than nodding, simpering hypociites; they feel 
nothing of what they so profusely exhibit. Genuine polite- 
ness isa kind and honest heart, manifested in the external de- 
portment. Ifa person possesses such a heart, and exhibits his 
feelings naturally, he is truly polite. Hence, all that is essen- 
tial to politeness is, to feel kindly and act accordingly. 'The 
single rule of politeness is, “Do as you would be done by.” 
And he that fails in this, utterly misses the mark. Politeness, 
courtesy, and agreeable manners are all the same thing. Cour- 
tesy implies that we be kind and gentle to all, and crusty and 
haughty to none. And are not agreeable manners worth hav- 
ing? And if a person does not possess them, is it not well to 
take a little pains to acquire them? Certainly itis. The 
Bible itself commands us to “ be courteous.” Hence, real po- 
liteness is a Christian duty. In this light, let every reader 
view the subject. The same God that commands us to “re- 
pent,” also requires us to “ be courteous.” The truth is, this 
subject is vastly more important than thousands imagine. Have 
we any right to wound the feelings of a fellow being? None 
at all! But have we not often done so, for want of a little 
courtesy? Yes, often! But the exercise of that courtesy 
would have been profitable to ourselves, and pleasing to our 
friend. And as to the expense,—why, good manners cost no 
more than bad ones. ‘Tell me, reader, don’t you like to see a 
coach driver, a railroad conductor, a postmaster,—as well as a 
lawyer, a doctor, and a minister,—pleasing in their address? 
Yes, know youdo! For everybody loves true politeness. 
Then be polite yourself, kind reader! You would regret to 
see your minister proud, impudent, or morose, would you not ? 
Of course ; and I rather guess you would find a little fault, as 
well as regret. O, yes, you want your pastor always to look 
and speak pleasantly, very pleasantly, and so he ought. But 
I am half inclined to think that he would like to see the same 
in yourself. Well, reader, suppose we all be polite from this 
hour. Depend upon it, courtesy is worth a thousand times 
more than it costs. It costs only a little patience, love, and 
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self-control. And as to its worth, let me just remind you, 
that the success of hundreds is mainly the result of agreeable 
manners, while multitudes fail for the want of such manners. 
But let us not attempt to “ make brick without straw.” Why 
should we try to be courteous without love, when there is love 
enough in the gospel to fill every heart in the wide world? 
With love to God and man filling the soul, ’tis easy to be cour- 
teous to all. O, for a fulness of that love! Now, I propose 
that all readers, who are heads of families, should immediately 
gather their children around them, and preach a short and 
sweet sermon to them from our text,—‘‘ Be courteous.’’— 


Zion's Herald. 





A Scene wn a Rartroap Car.—He who truly loves his 
neighbor as himself, who sincerely desires to benefit his fel- 
low-creatures, will daily meet with those who stand in need 
of his assistance. Wholly unnecessary will it be to seek op- 
portunities to serve the cause of humanity in foreign climes, 
and by crossing the trackless ocean ; for the very street in 
which he lives may afford him a sphere for the kindly action 
of a living faith and truthful spirit. 

I was forcibly struck with the above truth, while reflecting 
upon a little incident which occurred during my journey to 
Fall River, recently, where I intended to preach upon the 
following day. 

A little boy of twelve years of age, poor and ragged, came 
into the car. ‘There was a slight shrinking from him, mani- 
fested by some of the well-dressed passengers. He took his 
seat quietly near me; and a sea captain, who entered at the 
same time, told me his touching story. I learned that he was 
a poor orphan, and three days before had been wrecked near 
Montauk Point ;—the schooner upon which he was, being 
struck by a white squall, instantly sunk. While the lad 
was floating upon some wood, a vessel near, which had seen 
the accident, sent forth its boat to save from a watery grave 
any who might be rescued. They spied the little boy float- 
ing amid the waste of waters and approached him, but he, 
with a generosity, alas, too rare, cried out: ‘ Never mind me, 
save the captain, he has a wife, and six children.’ Poor fel- 
low ; he knew that the captain had those who loved him and 
would need his support. The Captain, in telling me the 
story, was much affected, and said, with a generosity charac- 
teristic of the mariner: ‘The boy has only the clothes you 
see, Sir, or he would not be so ragged. I care not so much 
for myself, though I too lost all, but the poor lad will have a 
hard time of it.’ Several persons, on hearing this story, gave 
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small sums to the poor orphan, and advised him to make a 
statement to other passengers, who would doubtless give 
something. ‘I am nota beggar,’ was his only answer : ‘I don’t 
wish to beg their money.’ At this moment a fine, benev olent 
looking individual arose 1n a seat near me, and unostentatious- 
ly tanto plead for him, who would not prefer his own claim. 
Most successful was the warm-hearted appeal which he made 
to the passengers, and the sum of ten dollars was collected. 
—Christian World. 





A TRUE PHILANTROPIST. 


A plain, unpretending man, who resides upon his farm in 
New Jersey, about ninety miles from this city, and who has 
long been in the habit of bringing his produce here to market, 
commenced the novel experiment some time since, of gather- 
ing together, wherever he could find them, the destitute and 
unemployed in our midst ; and,on his return, conveying a com- 
pany to his own neighborhood, for the purpose of locating 
them in families where they could earn a livelihood. His ef- 
forts in this line succeeded so well, that he was encouraged to 
continue them, and since February, 1847, he has actually con- 
veyed from this city seven hundred and eighty of this class of 
persons, and introduced them to employment in various sec- 
tions, where they are earning an honorable subsistence, im- 
proved in health, redeemed and saved from pauperism and its 
demoralizing tendencies. 

We have received letters from some of the young women 
belonging to the above list, that speak in the highest. terms of 
the kindness and care that has been shown them, expressing 
also their good purposes to continue to merit the homes provi- 
ded. 

This gentleman receives no compensation for his services, 
and only requires that the fare of his numerous protégés shall 
be refunded by their employers. He seeks no notoriety, but 
simply to benefit the needy. His name is “ Davis,” and we 
give it because we think him a philanthropist, worthy of all 
honor. He has set a ball in motion that we trust will be kept 
rolling, till many others shall be found following his noble ex- 
ample. ‘This matter of action is worth a thousand beautiful 
theories. The sinning and the suffering are around us or 
Within our reach. Let a remedy be found for their maladies, 


and applied, no matter through whose instrumentality, and the 
Genius of Humanity will strike a grateful note, and the heart 
of the desolate prolong the sound.—N. Y. Ad. §° Guardian. 
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Novexs anp [nsaniry.—In the fourth annual report of the 
Mount Hope Institution for the Insane, by Dr. W. H. Stokes, 
he says, in respect to moral insanity ; ‘ Another fertile source 
of this species of derangement has lane to be an undue in- 
dulgence in the perusal of the numerous works of fiction, with 
which the press is so prolific of late years, and which are 
sown broadcast over the land, with the effect of vitiating the 
taste and corrupting the morals of the young. Parents cannot 
too cautiously guard their young daughters against this perni- 
cious practice. We have had several cases of moral insanity, 
for which no other reason could be assigned than excessive 
novel reading. And nothing is more likely to induce this dis- 
ease than the education which fosters sentiment, instead of 
cherishing real feeling,—such as results from the performance 
of active benevolence, and the sacred duties of ordinary life, 
and of religious obligations,—which awakens and strengthens 
the imagination without warming the heart; and, to borrow 
the lanzuage of an eloquent divine, places the individual 
‘upon a romantic theatre, not upon the dust of mortal life.’ ”’ 





Tne Pieascre or Doing Goon, CompareD WITH THE PLEas- 
urE or Doinc Evit.—A young man, of eighteen or twenty, 
a student in a university, took a walk one day witha professor, 
who was commonly called the student’s friend, such was his 
kindness to the young men whom he instructed. 

While they were walking together, and the professor was 
seeking to lead the conversation to grave subjects, they 
saw a pair of old shoes, lying in their path, which they suppos- 
ed to belong to a poor man who was at work in the field close 
by, and who had nearly finished his day’s work. 

The young student turned to the professor, saying ; “let us 
play the man atrick; we will hide his shoes, and conceal our- 
selves behind those bushes, and watch to see his perplexity 
when he cannot find them.” 

‘* My dear friend,” answered the professor, “‘ we must never 
amuse ourselves at the expense of the poor. But you are rich, 
and you may give yourself a much greater pleasure by means 
of this poor man. Put a dollar into each shoe, and then we 
will hide ourselves.” 

The student did so, and then placed himself with the pro- 
fessor behind the bushes close by, through which they could 
easily watch the laborer, and see whatever wonder or joy he 
might express. 

The poor man had soon finished his work, and came across 
the field to the path, where he had left his coat and shoes. 
While he put on the coat, che slipped one foot into one of his 
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shoes ; but feeling something hard, he stooped down and found 
the dollar. Astonishment and wonder were seen upon his 
countenance ; he gazed upon the dollar, turned it round, and 
looked again and again; then he looked round him on all 
sides, but could see no one. Now he put the money into his 
pocket and proceeded to put on the other shoe; but how 
great was his astonishment when he found the other dollar! 
His feelings overcame him ; he fell upon his knees, looked up 
to heaven and uttered aloud a fervent thanksgiving, in which 
he spoke of his wife, sick and helpless, and his children with- 
out bread, whom this timely bounty from some unknown 
hand would save from perishing. 

The young: man stoud there deeply affected, and tears filled 
his eyes. 

‘* Now,” said the professor, “‘ are you-not much better pleas- 
ed than if you had played your intended trick 7” 

‘“‘O dearest sir,” answered the youth, ‘ you have taught me 
a lesson that I will never forget. I feel now the truth of 
the words which I never before understood, ‘it is better to 
give than receive.’ ”’ 

We should never approach the poor but with the wish to do 
them good.—wWNelected. 





CHRISTIANITY ABOVE ContrRoveRsy.— Those who _ really 
value Christianity, and believe in its importance, not only to 
the spiritual welfare of man, but to the safety and prosperity 
of human society, rejoice that in its revelation and teachings 
there is so much which mounts above controversy, and stands 
on universal acknowledgment. While many things about it 
are disputed, or are dark, they still plainly see its foundation, 
and its maim pillars; and they behold in it a sacred structure 
rising up to the heavens. ‘They wish its general principles, 
and all its great truths, to be spread over the whole earth. 
But those who do not value Christianity, nor believe in its 
importance to society or individuals, cavil about sects and 
schisms, and ring monotonous changes upon the shallow and 
so often refuted objections founded on alleged variety of dis- 
cordant creeds and clashing doctrines.— Hon. D. Webster. 





Sr. Louis, eighty years ago, was the site of a trader’s shan- 
tee ; sixteen years ago, it contained five thousand souls; now 
it has forty-five thousand people, forty-five churches, and twice 
as many steamboats; and five years hence the same will be said 
of its boat yards and iron factories.—Revetlle. 





Great efforts from great motives, is the best definition of a 
happy life. The easiest labor is a burden to him who has no 


motive for performing it. 
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‘‘In the whole course of my observation, I never met with : 
ingratitude from children under six years of age. "— Wilders- 
piu. 

Beauties or Ignorance. — At Hertford, England, lately, a 
peasant woman from Walton begged a piece of the gallows on 
which a man had been recently hung, in order to cure her son 
of fits. 











(From the New York Tribune.) 
SONGS OF HUMANITY. 


In the God of Truth be strong! 
For the Truth shall perish never, 
Nor the Weak be crushed forever, 
Right shall triumph over Wrong ! 
Cherish then our bond of union, 
Live in brotherly communion, 
Love our Neighbor, help our Brother, 
With our watchword cheer each other, 
: “ Be Strong!” 
In the God of Truth be strong! 


Lo DCN GOLA MEN TY 


2s Sigg ae censored: 


In the cause of man press on! 
Let new sympathy be kindled 
In the breast where love hath dwindled, 
Until warmth of soul be won! 
Here, upon our common altar, : 
With true hearts that ne’er shall falter, : 
Let us pledge our life’s devotion 
To Humanity's promotion,— 
Press on! 
In the cause of Man, press on! 


ee ee ee 
ome anata 3 —— 


Man is destined to be free! 
Free from Slavery’s aggression, 
Free from Tyranny’s oppression, 
And from cheerless Poverty ; 
Free from Prejudice and Error, 
Free from Vice, that greatest terror. 
Since the day of hapless Edom 
Truth hath plead for Human Freedom. 
Fear not! 
Man is destined to be free! 





To Puptisuers. — The Pupils and Alumni of the Normal 
School, at Bridgewater, having formed an Association, an ex- | 
cellent opportunity is offered to publishers for the introduction 
of their schoolbooks to the Teachers of Common Schools. | 

All books directed to the Executive Committee of the Bridge- 
| water Normal School, Bridgewater, will be gratefully received, 

i and placed in a library, where they may be examined by all 
4 the graduates and students of the Normal School. 











: I. All Communications, New cspapers, and Periodicals, for the 
4 fiditor, to be addressed to West Newton. 
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